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LETTERS FROM BIBLE LANDS.—1. 
Cairo. 


I’ is difficult for English people to realise how different Eastern ways, 
customs, and ideas are from those to which they are used; and as 
nothing strikes a traveller in those lands so much as the thought—‘‘ How 
very old everything is; how little it must have changed from far away 
times ’’—a few letters from one who has lately been there, may help those 
who stay at home to enter a little into the atmosphere of the Bible Lands. 
If you look at the map of Egypt you will see that the river Nile divides 
into two streams, leaving between them and the sea a piece of land 
shaped like a triangle. This is the Delta, the kingdom of the Pharoah 
whom Joseph served, and at the point where the streams divide lay 
Memphis, one of the largest and most important cities of that kingdom. 

Memphis is gone, pulled down and covered by the desert sand, and 
Cairo, a little further north, is the busy city of to-day. 

An English town gives no idea of the throng of an Eastern one, for 
not only is there constant traffic, but all the shops, being open in front, 
without doors or windows, form part of the street life, and everywhere 
groups of people squat doing nothing. The narrow streets compress them 
all together ; and if you look up to the projecting windows, of wooden 
lattice work, the mats and sackcloth hung from house to house seem to 
shut them all in, so as to make one realise at a glance that, instead of 
sun, it is shade that they covet. 

But one can hardly spare a glance for the houses. It is the crowd in 
the streets, all in the gayest of dresses, which arrests the eye. We have 
hardly glanced at one living picture before another demands attention. 
We want a dozen pair of eyes at once. 

Tall camels come along in single file with stately tread and super- 
cilious look, laden with green clover ; droves of donkeys, often shaved in 
patterns which are painted yellow, and decked with gay worsted tassels, 
beads, and shells, their panniers like pointed flask baskets; men with 
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long robes, and white turbans above their brown faces; others in full 
blue cotton trousers, and short jackets ; running grooms in the gayest 
of embroidery ; children with nothing on but a scanty frock of red or 
yellow calico, and a white cotton skull cap ; black Nubians; and, most 
curious of all, women, with thick black veils hung from a brass ornament 
above the nose, fitting just under the eyes, and-hiding all the lower 
part of the face,—for nothing will make an Egyptian woman uncover her 
face out of her own house, though her other clothing may hardly deserve 
the name. 

Here comes a street pedlar with his large, round, wooden tray of 
sweets, or lengths of sugar cane, hung round his neck. There is a 
chinking sound, and turning, we see a man, with a water-skin on his back, 
calling our attention by rattling his brass cups together. These water- 
skins, the old and new bottles spoken of in the gospel, are hideous things, 
retaining all the shape of the animal with its head and legs cut off. Down 
this street comes a funeral, the men and boys who walk in front keeping 
up a kind of wailing chant. 

Each trade has a street to itself, and in the tiny stalls the shopkeepers, 
in robe and turban, sit cross-legged on the floor, which is raised a step 
above the street. Customers must stand outside, there is no room for 
them within. 

Presently we come to a large door and are told we must leave our 
shoes if we want to go inside. It is a mosque, that is, a Mohammedan 
church, but except on Fridays, which is their Sabbath, it is used as a 
school, but it is treated as holy ground always. ‘There is a large court- 
yard paved with marble, and in it, and in the mosque, where there are no 
pews, no pulpit, nothing but matting on the*floor, master and scholars, 
(who are more often men than boys) sit cross-legged on the ground in 
circles, rocking themselves backwards and forwards as they repeat the 
Koran, which is to them what the Bible is to us; and writing in ink on 
tin slates, or listening to the explanations of the teacher. 

But interesting as all this is, there is something else that we want to 
see even more than these crowded streets, something which we cannot see 
in the town, so we make our way outside, and immediately we are driving 
over sand, as fine and dry as silver sand, but yellow; and it blows up in 
clouds and covers us with dust, getting into eyes and ears and everywhere. 
We climb up a low cliff of yellow sandstone, the lowest spur of the 
Mokattam Hills. Below us is Cairo with many domes and minarets ; 
and, spread out like a map, the Nile valley. 

All round us is sand, as bare as the sea-shore, but there is no sea in 
sight. Where the sand ends, instead of sea is green corn, clover, and 
palm trees, dotted over with little mud villages, and the dividing line, 
where the sand ends and the green begins, is as clear and sharp as the 
division between sea and shore. 

This green strip is about ten miles across, and beyond it on the 
further side is the same sharp line, and then sand and low cliffs like those 
on which we stand. Down the middle of this green strip runs the river 
Nile, and if it were not for this river, all that we see would be sandy 
desert, but at a certain time of year the Nile is very full and overflows its 
banks. All the green country is like a lake, and the water and the mud 
which it brings with it turn the sand into fertile soil, so fertile that four 
crops can be raised from the same land in one year, 
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When the Nile is not as full as usual, and so does not overflow so 
much, then comes a year of poor crops and scarcity of corn, like those 
which Joseph provided against by storing up the corn of the good years 
which came before. The Egyptians work hard and take much trouble to 
make the water go as far as possible. Intersecting the green strip are 
canals, carrying the water of the Nile to the more distant fields; and 
water wheels, worked by men or oxen, constantly tip great jars of water 
into smaller channels, indeed this a great part of a labourer’s work. 

The villages are picturesque, but must be dirty and wretched 
places to live in. The houses look almost as if some one had dug up the 
earth of the fields and patted it into small squares blocks, each of which 
is a house. Brown mud walls, flat roofs, no chimneys, next to no 
windows, and each village is built upon a mound with a raised causeway 
to it to prevent its being swamped when the Nile overflows. 

But there is more yet to be seen from our cliff. Just opposite to us 
on the edge of the further sandy strip, rise three huge buildings, the 
pyramids. The air is so clear that, though they are ten miles away, 
they look quite sharp and near, and to the south, to our left hand as we 
stand, is another group of them, where Memphis once was. 

What are these pyramids? They are tombs of kings, tombs beside 
which a large house looks only a little dot, and so old that when Joseph 
passed this way, as he must have done, from his wife’s home at On, 
which we can just seein the trees to the north, to Memphis, he must have 
looked on them as relics from some far-off time; indeed, even Abraham 
might have thought much the same of them—but when exactly they were 
built it is very difficult to tell, for the old Egyptians had no great event 
from which to count their years, but began one again with each new king, 
and we do not know all their kings: 

On the second day of our stay in Cairo we visited these pyramids, 
driving along the bank of the Nile under an avenue of accacia and palm 
trees, and then turning at right angles along a raised road through the 
fields. The road was alive all the way with camels and their drivers, 
donkeys, children running out from the little brown villages to beg, 
women selling sugar-cane, which our driver stopped to buy and chewed 
the rest of the way, jumping down now and then to drink from a great 
jar of water sunk by the roadside. Men were at work in the fields, and 
though it was only February the sun blazed down upon us like July. 

As soon as we reached the pyramids we were surrounded by a crowd 
of Arabs wanting us to go up, to go in, to ride their camels, to buy the 
little images they find in the tombs, but we had brought a guide with us, 
Hassan, in a long white shirt down to his heels, worn over his waistcoat 
and trousers, an English coat, and aturban. He soon sent them off and 
showed us the way, past the huge yellow pyramids, which seen close are 
not smooth but like great staircases with steps four or five feet high, over 
the sand to the Sphinx. The sand is not flat but in little hills and 
hollows, so that you cannot see far at once, and we did not catch a 
glimpse of the huge animal cut out of the natural rock, until we were 
quite close to it. It has the head of a man and the body of a lion, by 
which the Egyptians meant to express that their ideal was to be as wise 
as a man and as strong as a lion, and it is so big that two full-grown men 
might easily lie side by side on each of its toes. 

The Sphinx and the Pyramids are just the colour of the sand, looking 
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as if they had been built up out of it and then turned to stone—and 
everywhere amongst the barren sand are tombs, empty now, some cut in 
the rock like shelves, some pits in the ground; and here and there is a 
fallen image, or a stone covered with picture writing. But all looks as 
desolate as anything you ever saw. 

We owe much to this sand, without it we should know far less of the 
old Egyptians than we do now, for it is so dry that it preserves what is 
buried in it for hundreds and thousands of years. It seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that we have furniture, tools, and pictures, 
which go back to times older than Joseph, even, it is claimed, to the days 
of Abraham. I have seen flask baskets, such as workmen use for carry- 
ing their tools now, nets and twine, plasterer’s floats, which few could tell 
were not made last year; and even children’s toys, wooden dolls, boats, 
whip-tops, and leather balls, which came from a town which was buried 
and deserted before iron tools were known, for with them were found 
wooden sickles with flint teeth, and not a single cutting instrument except 
of sharp stone. But it is from the tombs that we learn the most. 

The Egyptians had a strange belief that their souls would live only so 
long as their bodies did not decay and: remained for the soul to return to. 
This led them to find a way of preserving human bodies, making of them 
what we call mummies; and, to prevent these mummies from being 
destroyed, they were placed in very strong tombs, often in caves, or in these 
pyramids, which are solid, except for a small chamber where the mummy 
was placed and built in. Round the walls of these tombs they cut, and then 
painted, pictures, both of the life-history of the person buried there and of 
what they believed awaited them in another world. 

I saw some in which servants were bringing provisions to their 
master, who was called Ti. Some were carrying baskets of fruit, others 
birds—holding them by the two wings, as I saw them doing in the 
streets of Cairo,—goats and deer were led by strings, and fish brought in 
baskets. 

In another picture men were reaping corn, feeding the geese, milking 
cows; and in another, boats brought offerings from foreign lands, 
monkeys and carved chairs, while the family sat at dinner listening to 
musicians who were playing on pipes, and harps like a bent bow, which 
we saw still in use in Cairo fair. , 

Besides pictures there were wooden figures of men rolling dough and 
making flat cakes of bread like what they eat now, and a large statue 
of Ti himself, so that we could see what this man was like, who had been 
dead and buried for centuries at the time Joseph ruled in Memphis 
close by. 

Not only are there pictures in the tombs, but there is writing too on the 
walls, on the coffins, and in rolled books buried with the dead. But it is 
only of late years that anyone has been able to read this writing, for the 
meaning of the signs which stand for letters and words was forgotten, it was 
so long since they had been used. Now much has been again found out 
and men can read a good deal, and tell us the names and titles of the people 
whose bodies have been preserved as mummies, and so it is that we knew 
that we were looking at the face of the Pharoah who oppressed the 
Children of Israel, who marched through Canaan aud made wars in 
Syria, and from whom Moses fled to Sinai. The face was dried up and 
shrunken, of course, but like an individual human being still. 
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This Pharoah, Rameses II., was king of much more country than 
Joseph’s Pharoah, and his chief town was Thebes, higher up the Nile, so 
probably we did not see the scenes amongst which Moses was brought up, 
or the place where he was hidden in the bullrushes, but he is said to have 
studied at On, of which I spoke; and travelling in Egypt has made me 
realise as I never did before how much he must have owed to his 
early bringing up there; for the Egyptians in these far away days, 
1300 years before Christ, as many people think, were the wisest and most 
learned people then living. They knew much about astronomy, 
medicine, and philosophy. They could do some things which even now 
we cannot imitate, for the stones used in building their pyramids and 
monuments are so huge, that our machinery could not lift them; and 
their statues make men look like dolls for size. Five hundred years 
before Christ they had sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, and knew 
that the Nile rose just where Mr. Stanley has found it. 

But Moses must have gained from them more important things than 
these—the knowledge of wise and good laws upon which he modelled some 
of those he gave to the Children of Israel, and many religious ideas which 
must have set him thinking in the long days when he kept sheep on Sinai. 
The Egyptians were then, perhaps, the only nation who believed in a 
life after death, where the soul would meet with reward or punishment 
according to whether its life on earth had been good or bad, and in one 
great Creator and Lawgiver; though this latter belief had been so overlaid 
with superstition, that it needed some earnest upright man like Moses 
to make it clearer to the people, who looked only at the outside, and 
were ready enough to worship the golden calf, which was one of the 
superstitions of Egypt. 

At a later date Solomon married a daughter of the king of Egypt, and 
Jeremiah and many of the Jews took refuge there after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, so that Egypt has had many points of connection with Bible 
history. In my next letter I hope to tell you of the town which is of 
most importance in both Old and New Testament history—Jerusalem 
—and after that of some of the places to which Paul went in his travels. 


IN THE HOME. 


Epiror’s Notre.—The following Outline Lessons form part of a series 
of Twelve Studies prepared by Rev. W. C. Gannett for use in American 
Sunday Schools. Through his delightful book on ‘“‘ The Childhood of 
Jesus,’’ and other works, the writer 1s well-known in England, and we 
are sure our readers will be glad that he has given his permission for the 
publication of these suggestive notes in the Helper. It will be seen that 
they are simply ‘‘aids”’ to study; and, therefore, unless parents and 
teachers devote some thought and time to the preparation of their lessons, 
the notes will not prove of much use to them. It is hoped that by way of 
illustration teachers will avail themselves of the excellent stories which 
from time to time appear in many newspapers and magazines. The 
scholars should also be encouraged to search out and bring with them 
every week a verse or motto on the topic for the day. 
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I.—OUR FIRST WORLD. 


“ A household equal to the beauty and grandeur of this world.” 
“The house will come to be esteemed a Sanctuary.”—R. W. Emerson. 


Begin by reciting or reading the mottoes brought by the class. 


(1) The Wide, Wide World.—How our world widens as we grow! 
First, Home; then School; then Town, Country, Mankind. Like a 
nest of boxes. Our successive titles in them,—child, scholar, citizen, 
patriot, philanthropist. How many of your boxes are you going to live 
in? Which is the hardest to live in? 

(2) The Law of the Home.—How many persons are there in our 
first world,—in a complete Home? Count the couples: Father and 
Mother, Brother and Sister, our Grandparents, our Helpers in the 
Kitchen, our Cat and Dog,—and then our Family Friends, two at least. 
Have we left out anyone? Are the four-legged couple ‘‘ members of 
the family’’ ? 

Such different couples! and such different kinds of behaviour due to 
them! What variety in this first little world of ours! Yet one and the 
same old rule would make all the couples happy,—what is it? When did 
Jesus quote it as an old rule? (Matt. xxiii. 34-40). Say it in other 
words of his (Matt. vii. 12). Say it in still other words. The beginning, 
and also the end, of Civilization—is that too much to say of the old rule ? 
Then the foundation rule for happy hearts, happy homes, happy schools, 
happy countries, happy heavens,—or don’t we know enough about angels 
to say that the rule holds true for heaven ?* So what makes a house a 
home? And ahomea heaven? MHouse-keepers and home-keepers,—the 
difference? Rich poor homes and poor rich homes. What is a 
‘‘Sanctuary’’? [See motto above. | 

In our next six lessons let us apply this rule to each of our six couples. 

(3) Homeless—Home children, boarding-house children, street 
Arabs,—compare their chances for a good and happy life. Homeless 
boys and girls—do you know any? How apply the Golden Rule to 
them ? 

(4) “Home, Sweet Home.’’—Tell the story of the homeless man 
who wrote the song. Can you sing the song? If not, let us learn 
it at once to sing with these twelve Home lessons. Will you come with 
it learnt next Sunday ? 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Is the Home 
the ‘‘inside'box’’ in evolution,—is it the first, or the last, link in the 
development of society? What of Fiske’s idea that the lengthened 
infancy largely accounts for the rise of man above the brutes? [See his 
‘“‘ Destiny of Man.’’] How far can we trace the growth of Home in 
history? The home-life of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Jew, &c. Who 
are the most successful home-making people? Is it true that the French 
have no word for ‘‘Home’’? The Home in literature,—prose and 
poetry ; what is the best home-song in the English language? Best 
home-poem? Best picture of home-life in fiction? See Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Hanging of the Crane,’’ Burns’ ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” 


Next time let each one bring some line or verse about ‘‘ Mother and 
Father,” : 
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I—MOTHER AND FATHER. 


“ Paradise is at the feet of Mothers.”—Old Fewish Saying. 
“Mother is the name of God in the lips and hearts of little children,”— 
Thackeray. 


Begin by reciting or reading the mottoes brought by the class. 


(1) What do they give us ?—“ How beautiful it is to be alive!” 
Suppose we each set down ten things that chiefly make life beautiful to us, 
and then count how many of these we owe to Mother and Father. Are 
these things our rights, or privileges? Can one have any right without 
a twin—some duty ? 

(2) What can we give them?—What can even little children 

ive? ' 
o (i.) Heart-Help: first, by just loving. That helps them much, if we 
show the love; and how do that? Best, by obeying. Yes, but how 
obey? Should ‘‘Why’’? and ‘‘ Why not’’? come before, or after, the 
obeying,—or come never? Does slow, sullen, watched obedience help, 
or hurt, our Mother? The A B C of helping obedience: (a) Obeying 
on first telling ; (b) obeying happily ; (c) obeying out of sight, on honour, 
like soldiers on duty. And what if we do not obey? Sear the conse- 
quences well. Yes, that will help, too ; for does not the punishment hurt 
them as well as us? What is punishment for? And how does one 
‘bear it well’? 2 Why do so many grown-up people wish they had been 
punished oftener? Three ways, then, for even little children to help 
their parents: any other way? Have no secrets from Mother. Yes, 
again; trust her always as your best friend. And why is that sucha 
great heart-help to her ? 

(ii.) Hand-Help.—But how big need we be to be of hand-help, too? 
What bit of house-work can Tommy, six years old, do? And Catherine, 
who is twelve? John is fifteen, Mary seventeen,—what can they do? 
Do they do it? [In Lesson X, we shall come back to this question. ] 

(iii.) “ Put Yourself in their Place.’—Need we be grown-up to put 
ourselves in their place? Do Father and Mother have much time for 
play 2? Cannot we manage to give them some of ours? How can we 
take part of Mother’s head-ache, part of Father’s hurry ? What do you 
suppose would give them the greatest joy they can have? Are you 
making your parents vespect as well as love you? Has a child a chance 
to be a hero right at home ? 

(3) Anecdotes.—Jesus and his Mother (Luke ii. 41-51; Fohn xix. 
25-27) ; Washington and his Mother ; Theodore Parker and his Mother ; 
Garfield and his Mother, &c. 

(4) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Which was 
nearer right in his relations to parents,—the obedient child of the Puritan 
father, or the affectionate, demonstrative, protesting and rebellious child 
of the father of to-day ? [See, for fun’s sake, Anstey’s story, ‘‘ Vice 
Versa.’’ | 

The problem of Orphanage. Which is better, a poor home or a good 
institution? Plato’s state-nursery. New substitutes for the Poorhouse 
for children, ‘‘ The family system a cure for pauperism.”’ 

‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings,” to consider family problems. 

Next time let each one bring some line or verse about ‘‘ Brother 
and Sister.” 
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III—BROTHER AND SISTER. 


“But were another childhood world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there.”—George Eliot. 


Begin by reciting or veading the mottoes brought by the class. 

(1) Earning the Title.—‘‘ Brother,” it is said, originally meant he 
who sustains or helps; “Sister,” she who pleases or comforts. What 
can brothers do for sisters, sisters for brothers, to earn their title? Which 
can help the other most? Has either more rights than the other? Are 
their rights different in kind? How many brothers and sisters is the 
right number? Is it better to be girl or boy? Has one more chance to 
be of use in the world than the other ? 

(2) Teasing and Quarrelling—Big brother Richard is a “big 
tease,’’—teases his sisters and small brothers and the cat: what shall 
be done to help Richard? The only self-heal for him is—‘‘ Put your- 
self in their place.’’ Can girls tease boys? Ways of family teasing 
—bantering, ridicule, practical jokes. ‘Only in fun,’ as an excuse 
for meanness to a little brother! ‘‘’fo be smart’’ at the expense of a 
sister’s feelings ! Brothers and sisters, who love each other, but 
who cannot * 2 left alone for an hour because they quarrel so! How 
shall we help them? It is the first word that hurts, but ‘‘ the second 
word that makes the quarrel’’; and ‘‘the one who loves most stops 
first.’’ Born to be friends, best friends, life-long friends. 

(3) A Brother (Sister) to be Proud of—‘ He is a brother of 
girls ’—what do the Arabs mean by that? (£x. ii. 15-22), <A 
patronizing boy and a chivalric boy,—the difference? Do boys ever 
treat other boys’ sisters better than their own? Politeness at the party 
and politeness at home—which is the more radical politeness? A 
good motto,—‘‘ Look out for the little fellows : ’’ why would it save nine 
tenths of all meanness? A brother’s badge of honour,—‘‘I am proud 
to be his sister.” What ts ‘‘a brother to be proud of’? (Let 
the sisters answer.) What is ‘‘a sister to be proud of’’? (Let the 
brothers answer.) Girls’ ideals of manhood largely formed from 
brothers,—boys’ ideals of womanhood from sisters. Jesus’ great family 
ofb rothers and sisters (Matt. xii. 46-50). 

(4) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Is not too 
much difference made between brothers and sisters in the home, especially 
in early years? Diverging lines in clothing, education, etc. Co-educa- 
tion ; send the brother and sister to college together,—why not ? 

The Brother and Sister in fiction; for instance, Maggie and Tom 
Tulliver [‘‘ Mill on the Floss,” by Geo. Eliot]. What Brother and 
Sister poems? Brothers and Sisters in history: for example, Charles 
and Mary Lamb, William and Dorothy Wordsworth, William and 
Caroline Herschel : what others ? 

Next time bring some verse about ‘‘ Grandparents,” or ‘ the Aged.”’ 


IV.—GRANDPARENTS. 
“ Down-hill the path of age? O, no, 
Up, up, with patient steps I go.’—Mrs. L. ¥. Hall. 
Begin by reciting or reading the mottoes brought by the class. 


(1) Reverence.—-Respect and reverence—the difference? Why do 
we reverence the aged, and speak of filial ‘‘piety’’? Life-work done, 
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harvest-home. We, in our youth, strength, happiness, are their fruit ; 
should not the fruit remember and be thankful? Old soldiers past active 
service,—now our turn to be protectors. Which end of life the more needs 
tenderness? The sadness of growing old after a wasted life! And 
still why tenderness even then 2. ‘ 

(2) “The Grand Old Man.”—But old age often mot past active 
service. Think of Gladstone and, until a few weeks ago, Bismarck ; 
our band of old poets—Wordsworth, Longfellow and Browning, not long 
ago; still, Holmes, Tennyson, Whittier. ‘‘Sir, sire, seignior, senate, 
alderman, presbytery,’’ &¢.,—what do such words hint? What noble 
aged men and women do you know? Often the wisest one in the house, 
the one who sits so quiet in the chair, past seventy. Life-wise and 
book-wise,—what difference? The old man’s capital. The art of keeping 
an old head young. 

(3) “Their strength is to Sit Still.”—And is all service active 
service? Who wrote ‘‘ They also serve who only stand and wait’? 
The blessing in the home, of the noble aged friend: the sense of quiet 
in life, of trustful waiting, of the dawn of another life not far away. 
Sometimes such still sunshine of the heart! Old heads with young 
hearts. People who bless by simply de/ng what they? s:—what is 
theiy secret? No circle complete without a few dear white-haired 
friends in it. If you have no grandparents, adopt some. 

(4) Put Yourself in their Place.—If we were old, what would we 
like—to be taken in, or left out, in what goes on at home,—to be borne 
with, or loved—to be simply loved, or to be shown love? Little trials 
seem so great now, and little kindnesses, too, seem great. The time, 
above all, for the kind manner ; the time when how you say or do counts 
for more than what yousay or do. . Be eyes, ears, feet, memory for them, 
and without making them know it. Do not notice mistakes ; never speak 
impatiently ; do not hurry them. Does the old man sit much alone? 
Cannot you find time to talk with him, and give him little confidences ? 
Has anybody tried to-day to make him feel he zs of some good still, is 
dear for all the old and unforgotten good he was? It is lonely to live so 
in the yesterdays, and he tries to be patient: cannot you make him 
hope for your coming as sure sunshine in his day or week? When 
they are gone, it will be pain to remember—what? and joy to 
remember what ? 

(5) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Pictures 
of old age in art and literature. The fable of Tithonus, Cicero’s famous 
treatise, Mrs. Childs’ ‘‘ Looking towards Sunset.” Browning, Emerson, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Whittier, and other poets, greeting their own old 
age. The ‘‘unspent youth”’ giving a veritable ‘‘second childhood ” 
and opening a second career to many a grandfather and grand- 
mother. When does our old age begin? (Montaigne’s essay), 
Why is old age consezvative? The felicities of old age (Emerson’s 
essay and Robert Collyer’s sermon). The philosophy of old age 
(Browning’s ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra’’). The beauty of old faces. Old 
age and immortality. 

Next time bring a line or verse about our good “ Helper {in the 
Kitchen,” ov her work. 


W. C. Gannerr, 
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ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT.—X. 
Jerome and the Latin Versions (2). 


A FTER meeting at Antioch, the travellers proceeded to make a tour 

of the sacred places in Palestine, the ardour of Paula carrying her 
through unwonted fatigues. Twenty years afterwards Jerome wrote an 
account of the journey, in the shape of a letter addressed to Eustochium 
on her mother’s death. It is the first narrative of a pilgrimage through 
the Holy Land. ‘They even visited the settlements of the monks in the 
Nitrian desert, west of the Delta of the Nile. The enthusiasm of Paula 
was raised to the highest pitch, and she returned to Jerusalem resolved 
to establish a convent in the Holy City. An old friend of Jerome’s, 
Rufinus, having already established himself on the Mount of Olives, 
near another noble Roman lady, Melania, Jerome and Paula chose 
Bethlehem for their settlement. There Jerome with the remains of his 
family property built a monastery for men, and Paula reared two 
convents for women, adding a large inn for the pilgrims and travellers 
who were already numerous, so that, as she prettily said, ‘‘if Joseph and 
Mary came again to Bethlehem, they should not fail to find a lodging.” 
Jerome himself obtained possession of a cave close to the grotto where 
pious affection placed the scene of the Nativity ; there, surrounded by 
his books and scribes in what he called his paradise, he awaited—so he 
wrote to Augustine some years later—the day of judgment. What was 
the work which he here accomplished ? 


I. 


In the whole history of Christian literature one name only can be set 
beside Jerome’s. Luther did for the German Bible much what Jerome 
did for the Latin, though he had more help in doing it. Both men 
stamped their versions with the mark of personal genius: and both men 
wrote copiously about the Bible besides translating it. But Luther was 
‘‘ ever a fighter.’? His work was done in combat and struggle. Jerome 
was pugnacious, too; as a controversialist he shows his worst side, 
writing with a vehemence and bitterness which disfigure his pages 
terribly, to say nothing of worse faults. But he had not to lead a great 
popular movement; he was not summoned before Diets, or consulted by 
princes ; and he was able to devote his best years, with little interruption 
from other calls, to the great task he had undertaken. 

His daily life was simple but strenuous. He was constantly engaged 
with the superintendence of his monastery ; and being further anxious to 
do something for the welfare of the people immediately around him, he 
opened a school, where he gave gratuitous instruction in language and 
literature. Years afterwards, when he got into an unhappy quarrel with 
his former friend Rufinus, on the Mount of Olives, Rufinus reproached 
him with this renewal of his pagan reading, in violation of his vow in the 
desert of Chalcis.* Jerome had to defend himself as best he could, and 
alleged that promises made in a dream were not binding ! 

Besides his teaching, he was constantly occupied with his pen. He 
poured out a series of commentaries on some of the Pauline Epistles ; 
he wrote lives of holy men, and produced an important sketch of the 


* See the previous paper, Helper, June, 1890, p. 123. 
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history of Christianity in the shape of a series of brief biographies of 
eminent teachers. At the request of Paula and Eustochium he began 
the preparation of commentaries on the prophetic writings, starting with 
some of the minor prophets. For this work he had many special gifts. 
He was of course imbued with the current views of his time, which 
discovered various hidden meanings in the most simple statements. But 
he had also a strong grasp of the literal and historical sense of the 
Scriptures. The first thing to be ascertained, was, in his view, the 
original meaning of the writer. This seems to us very obvious ; it was 
not so in Jerome’s day when all kinds of allegories were discovered in 
commonplace narrative, and the whole of the New Testament was 
supposed to lie hidden in the Old: he laid great stress on it, just as 
modern interpreters have once more learned todo. These commentaries 
were partly prepared under the stimulating influence of Paula’s 
questions. ‘‘When I ingenuously confessed my ignorance on any point,” 
said Jerome, ‘‘she would not pass over it, but desired to know the 
opinions of writers upon it, and my judgment on their expositions.’”’ It 
was natural enough, then, that he should dedicate one after another of 
his works to Paula and her daughter, and when this admiration for his 
female friends awoke opposition in the West, he scornfully replied that 
these women were more capable of forming a judgment upon them than 
most men ! 


These people who are anxious that I should prefer them, O Paula and 
Eustochium (wrote Jerome in his preface to Esther), are as ignorant of the Bible 
as they are of the history of Greece or Rome. They do not know that 
Huldah prophesied when the men were silent,* that Deborah conquered the 
enemies of Israel when Barak trembled,+ that Judith and Esther saved the 
people of God. So much for the Hebrews. As for the Greeks, who need to 
be told that Plato listened to the discourse of Aspasia, that Sappho held the 
lyre by the side of, Alczeus and Pindar, that Themista was reckoned among the 
Sages of Greece? And among ourselves, Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
and the daughter of Cato, wife of Brutus, before whom both the inflexible 
virtue of the father and the austerity of the husband paled,—do we not count 
them among the glories of Rome? 


It was hardly surprising that those who had only known Paula as a 
fashionable Roman lady, should be a little jealous of the honour which 
she thus obtained. But time and devotion had worked a great change 
in her. Writing to her.son-in-law Pammachius, Jerome thus described 
the contrast: ‘‘ They (Paula and Eustochium) who could not bear the 
dirt of the streets, who were carried in the arms of slaves, who could 
with difficulty climb a bit of hill, who found a silk gown a burden, and 
the heat of the sun a perfect conflagration, now trim the lamps, light 
the fires, sweep the floors, cleanse the vegetables, drop the cabbage into 
the boiling pot, lay the tables, set out the cups, pour forth the food, run 
hither and thither.’’ It was a life of outward hardship, but of inward 
peace. And it was not selfish, or even secluded, in spite of its retirement. 
Jerome was in constant correspondence with both friends and strangers ; 
and he was sought out by the faithful from all parts of the world. When 
the noble Marcella, distinguished at Rome by her piety and beneficence, 
was set free from family ties by the death of her aged mother, a pressing 


*See 2 Kings xxii. 14. t+ See Fudges iv. 
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invitation was sent from Bethlehem, that she should join the little band 
gathered around the grotto of the Saviour. Jerome described the glory 
of Jerusalem as the Athens of Christian studies; and told how pilgrims 
from the remotest lands, from Gaul and Britain in the west, from Egypt 
and Ethiopia in the south, from Persia and India in the furthest east, 
assembled there. ‘‘ Their languages, indeed, differ, but their religion is 
the same. Among them is no arrogance; the only rivalry is one of 
humility. Each one goes as he pleases, subject neither to detraction 
nor praise, What so often happens in the provinces, where men tear 
each other with the teeth, never takes place here. Luxury and 
pleasure are far away.’ A simple happiness, however, was not 
wanting. 

Here bread, and herbs grown with our own hands, and milk, rural delicacies, 
afford us humble but healthy food. Living thus, sleep does not overtake us in 
prayer, satiety does not interfere with study. In summer the trees afford us 
shade. In autumn the air is cool, and the fallen leaves give us a quiet resting- 
place. In spring the field is clothed with flowers, and we sing our psalms the 
sweeter amid the singing of the birds. When the winter cold and snow come, 
we have no lack of wood, and I watch or sleep warm enough. Let Rome keep 
its crowds, let its arena be cruel, its circus go wild, its theatre indulge in 


luxury. Our happiness is to cleave to the Lord, and to put our hope in the 
Lord God. 


Il. 


It was in 386 that Jerome had settled in Bethlehem. He had already 
while in Rome revised the /tala version of the New Testament by 
comparison with the original Greek, pruning away interpolations, and 
correcting errors; and he had applied the same revision to the Psalter, 
comparing it with the Greek of the ‘‘Seventy.’’ He had, however, larger 
tasks in hand. He aimed at nothing less than a new translation of the 
whole of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew. Before under- 
taking this, however, he first of all completed the careful revision of the 
Itala version of the Old Testament, comparing it with both the Greek 
of the Alexandrian translators and the original Hebrew. The Hebrew 
text in Jerome’s day had no vowel-points attached to it; and none of 
the ordinary helps which the modern student possesses were then 
available. Jerome procured from Lydda, near Joppa, the assistance of 
a Jew, who united in a high degree, observed his employer, the love of 
money with that of knowledge. For fear of being stoned by his 
co-religionists, this Jewish teacher was obliged to come to him by night. 
Jerome himself, also, was exposed to the most absurd suspicions. When 
he read Cicero with the boys in his school, he was accused of preaching 
paganism: when he studied Hebrew, he was charged with being a 
judaising apostate! But the work still went on. The revision of the 
old version which had only been made from the Greek was completed, 
and Jerome then set to work to make a new and independent translation 
from the original Hebrew. ‘The first series, the books of Samuel and 
Kings, were issued in 391. The usual life of prayer and teaching, of 
composition and correspondence, went on almost unbroken. Once in 395, 
a band of wandering Huns came plundering through Syria. The 
buildings at Bethlehem, strong and massive as they were, would not stand 
a siege, and Paula and Jerome fled to the coast. But the danger 
passed, and the old occupations were resumed. By and by came a 
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great sorrow. In 404, Paula died. Still Jerome worked on, and in the 
following year, 405, the translation was completed. Then the - 
commentaries, long suspended, were resumed. After the minor prophets 
came Daniel; after Daniel, Isaiah. The tremendous calamity of the 
sack of Rome in 411, which produced so deep an impression through the 
whole Western world, made Jerome pause: ‘‘I was long silent,’’ he said, 
after he had collected the details from the lips of fugitives who took 
shelter in Jerusalem. But his task was not done, and he still worked 
on. When Isaiah was completed, he began Ezekiel; when Ezekiel was 
finished, he addressed himself to Jeremiah. And so in untiring labour 
the years wore away. The brilliant young girl, who had long since 
grown beneath his training into the mature and pious woman, 
Eustochium, passed from his side in 418. And two years later, overcome 
with age and weakness, in 420, Jerome himself died. 

But his work remained. To his Bible studies he had given himself 
with unreserved devotion. Their results set the standard of Biblical 
knowledge and scholarship for Western Christendom. Under the name 
of the ‘‘ Vulgate”’ or Vulgata Editio, the Bible of Jerome is still the Bible 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is a great literary monument, not 
only of the labours and steadfastness of one man, but (in a wider sense) 
of the genius of three peoples, Jews, Greeks, and Romans. The Oid 
Testament first introduced to the West the symbolism and imagery in 
which prophets had taught and psalmists sung. The New Testament 
had blended with the simplicity of the Gospels something of the subtlety 
of Greek thought. And now all this had to be expressed in a fresh 
tongue, whose resources seem often hardly equal to the task. A whole 
vocabulary of theological terms has come to us through this channel. 
Through the Vulgate we have got such words as Christ, bishop, baptism, 
deacon, from the Greek. But salvation, revelation, comparison, 
ingratitude, predestination, to justify, to mortify, and many more are 
based on the Vulgate, where they were first employed; and old words 
like grace, scripture, inspiration, there received new meanings. The 
new Latin which was to express the thoughts of men on the highest of 
all themes for more than a thousand years, was wrought into power as 
an effective instrument of religious utterance largely by the genius of 
Jerome. What Luther did for the German people, the monk at 
Bethlehem did for Western Christendom. 

J. Esttin CARPENTER. 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The members and friends of the Sunday, School 
Association held their annual gathering at Essex Hall on Friday, May 3oth, 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A., of Nottingham, presiding. The absence of the 
Manchester New College Professors was deplored, and the genial Treasurer 
was also away. In spite of these drawbacks, there was a good and hopeful 
meeting. The excellent repast, provided by Miss Pritchard and her workers, 
made a welcome beginning; there were earnest speeches, a vigorous Paper by 
Mr. R. Bartram, and a bright discussion. The Committee are to be congratu- 
lated on their year’s work, and we trust their successors in office will still 
further develop the scope and usefulness of the Association. 
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The Microscope (Continued). 


M* dear boys and girls,—When I last wrote to you we were just 

returning from a ramble in search of objects to look at through 
the microscope, and we had been fortunate in getting several good things ; 
as soon as we have had a wash and brush up and some tea, we 
will take our walk into the fairyland of the tiny dwarfs that live and work 
as heartily as you live and play, and, therefore, enjoy their life as much 
as you do yours. 

And now there is a knock at the door, and a few young men and 
women are shown in,—elder scholars, who are ‘‘ at work,’”’ and cannot 
get away in time for the ramble, but who like to come in for a look at our 
wonders. 

And here comes Martha with two small lamps carefully trimmed, and 
I have two microscopes,—a big one with two tubes, and a little one 
with only one tube. 

Now I shall set the quietest boy or girl to take charge of the small 
microscope, and I will manage the big one. Into the little one we will 
fix a ‘‘low power,” that is, a lens that does not magnify very much, and 
into the bigger one a higher power. Now, why do you all sit so quietly ? 
Oh! you all want to manage that little microscope,do you? There, 
now, I’ve got myself into a difficulty, for you are all equally quiet,—just 
for a few minutes! But I know your ways. and so I shall get out of my 
difficulty quite easily. You see, I know all your characters, and shall set 
the one that I have for a long while noticed as trustworthy, to be my 
helper; and it is not a bit of use for you, mischievous giddy missie to 
pretend to be quiet for two or three minutes, just to take mein. Itisa 
grand thing to have a good character, you see. People often pretend to 
be good when they want something—but those who are always trust- 
worthy soon get so good a character that when the time comes they get 
chosen to fill positions of trust. 

Now we will, first of all, look at the things in this wide-necked bottle, 
into which we washed the green deposit from our piece of muslin, 
and into which, also, we put a small, rather dirty-looking piece of water 
crow-foot. See, here is a pipette—a small tube of glass open at both 
ends. If I dip one end into the water, keeping my finger on the other 
end, no water can get into the tube. When the end that is in the water 
is near some tiny object that I want to look at, I suddenly take my finger 
off the other end, and up rushes the water into the tube, carrying with it 
many of the living creatures and bits of rubd¢sh, which when placed ina 
small cell, on a slip of glass will make a fine scene for us to look at 
through the microscope. Butin order that the water may not escape as I 
lift the tube out of the bottle, I must place my finger again on the top’ 
end. So,—you see? Nota drop lost. Now, I set itin this cell, or slip of 
glass, with a circular hollow in the middle of it, and lift my finger once 
more, and out comes the water and the mass of rubbish. On the top of this 
I lay a piece of very, very thin glass, blotting off any water that squeezes 
out from under it, and it is ready to be put on the stage of the micro- 
scope. I will fix the reflector properly, and focus the lens, and then you 
shall look down at a scene in fairy-land. 
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Now, remember what you are going to look at is just about two drops 
of water with several tiny bits of what we call dirt, that have settled at the 
bottom of the bottle. 

I have called it ‘‘rubbish’’ so that when you look at it through the 
microscope you may be the more surprised at the wonders that our two 
drops of dirt-laden water contain. Whew! what a scene! what con- 
fusion! Hundreds of creatures rolling to and fro, rushing, crawling, 
turning summersaults like acrobats at a pantomime, nay, even turning 
inside out, which, happily, we never saw even the cleverest acrobat 
attempt to do. The only things to compare the scene with are a busy 
London crossing on a fine day, or a country fair when an angry bull has 
got loose. Well, let us wait a few minutes, and then all this rabble of 
living creatures will clear off, and only the more respectable inhabitants 
of Tiny-land will remain. At present many of these are in their houses, 
waiting. Yes! in their houses—built by themselves too,—brick by brick. 
And what is more, the respectable house-builder makes her own bricks. 
At the lower side towards the left you will notice a strange something like 
a tower standing upon a small green fragment of weed. The tower is 
built of what appear to be the tiniest marbles of amber and it is made 
wider instead of narrower at the top. Well, inside that little tower there 
lives a most beautiful creature, who is as wonderful as she is beautiful. 
Her little house measures about one fortieth of an inch long; that is, 
forty such, placed end to end, would about measure an inch. The most 
wonderful thing is that Mrs. Melicerta Ringens has built that beautiful 
home for herself, and has made the small bricks or pellets of which it is 
built, and yet she never leaves home. What she does is to pop her head 
and shoulders out and invite all the loose, tiny particles of matter in the 
water around to come to her, and she takes them and works them up into 
these little bricks, and as each brick is made she fixes it in its right 
position and cements it firmly, and so builds up her house, making it 
bigger as she grows bigger herself. Of course if she grows she needs 
food and so she carefully selects and separates out of the small things, 
which come in response to her invitation, those that are fit for food, from 
those that are fit for brick-making, and it is most amusing to see how, 
right inside her body, her chewing apparatus keeps working and grinding 
her food :—Yes, right inside her body, for she is as transparent as truth. 
Her house is generally of a dark amber colour, sometimes almost the 
shade of mahogany, but if we were to put some colouring matter into the 
water, of a kind that would not hurt her, she would make bricks of it. A 
little carmine would cause her to add a course of red bricks, then indigo 
would result in a course of blue bricks, and soon. Now all this time I 
have been putting off any description of Mrs. Melicerta herself because I 
am afraid to attempt it. When first she pops her head out of her house 
it is no shape in particular,—only a lump of glass-clear jelly, but 
suddenly she expands her crown, which consists of four discs, like the 
petals of a pansy when the bottom one of the five is removed. And all 
round the edge of each of these petals there is a fringe of transparent 
hairs, like eyelashes. I call them hairs, though they are not really so, but 
are a part of the body-substance of the Melicerta, and are endowed with 
the power of waving backwards and forward very rapidly in regular order, 
one after another. This they do so quickly that it is impossible for the 
eye to follow the motion of each one, and the result of their acting so 
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regularly and quickly one after another is to make it seem as if each petal- 
disc was a slowly revolving wheel with silver cogs all around it. 

I should very much like to draw you a picture of the whole scene with 
the melicerta and the other things that are now venturing out, for it is 
very hard to be pretending to show you these beautiful and marvellous 
sights, and only having words to draw with. But even if I drew a 
picture I could not show you the colours, or what is more beautiful than 
colour, the pearly and silvery lights which the transparent creatures 
reflect from the surface and the interior of their bodies, whilst still more 
wonderful are the ways in which they move about, or, like our little friend 
Mrs. Melicerta settle down, and hy waving their czlia, that is, the hair 
like fringe,—cause the water to flow towards them and bring with it 
materials for food, and for building. 

And now what is this which rolls into view, not with a rush, or 
hurriedly, but with a steady motion? It is a large sphere or globe, of a 
half transparent substance very faintly tinged green. Within the globe, are 
six or seven smaller spheres of a brilliant green colour. The surface of 
the large sphere is also dotted all over with tiny green specks, and it is 
these which give it its faint tinge,—otherwise it would be as clear as a 
globe of glass. Slowly it rolls along; and the smaller green globes also 
may be seen to roll about within the large one. But how is this rolling 
motion produced ?—No legs, no wings, no limbs of any kind are to be 
seen. When we look very carefully we notice that from each of the 
minute green specks that are dotted over the large clear globe there are 
cilia,—like those on the Melicerta, and these, by waving to and fro, cause 
the creatures to roll along through the water.. Now, most of you, because 
it moves, would set this down as an animal, but really it is a plant. 
One of those rootless, leafless plants which wander about their little world 
in search of sunlight, and other conditions that make them healthy and 
enable them to live and grow and multiply, It is a beautiful object, and 
I can quite understand how it happens that when a Volvox is on view 
(that is the name of the plant) the people who are waiting for a look at it 
need to be patient, for those whose turn it is to look do not want to be 
hurried, and would rather keep looking, and telling the others what it is 
doing, instead of giving them a chance to see it. After a while the larger 
clear globe bursts and the smaller green ones come out and roll away, 
each on its own account. And as each grows bigger it gets clearer, and 
inside it new globes are formed. So they go en and on: one becomes 
seven, and seven soon become forty-nine, or even more. Now, about the 
real size of a full grown Volvox Globator; I am informed that fifty, laid 
side by side, just touching would measure an inch; and on the surface of 
each of these there are hundreds of the green specks of which I spoke, 
and each speck has got two cilia (z.e. those waving eye-lashes) so small 
that it takes quite a strong lens to see that at all. I want you to find out 
exactly how long and exactly how thick each of the cilia is. I 
don’t believe you can tell me, so I won’t tell you any more this 
month—there ! 

THomas Rosinson. 


BE strong by choosing wisely what to do; be strong by doing well what 
you have chosen.—S. Osgood. 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—VI. 


Cain and Abel. 


c¢ OW, mother, the next story,’’ cried Joan, the following evening, 


as she jogged herself closer and closer to her mother, on her 
little stool: ‘‘this zs snug,’’ said she, ‘‘and you can sit quiet and rest, 
instead of running about everywhere. What did Adam and Eve do, and 
were’nt they sorry to have to go out of the nice garden ?”’ 

“You must fancy that for yourself, Joan, for the story doesn’t tell us 
any more about them ;—all the next part is about their children.” 

‘Oh, that’s nice; I’m glad they had somechildren ; what were their 
names, and were they girls or boys?”’ 

‘The eldest was a boy, and they called him Cain: and the next was 
a boy, and they called him Abel. But the story doesn’t tell us anything 
about them till they were men.”’ 

‘“What a pity; I should like to hear what little children were like 
so long ago.”’ 

“I dare say they were very like little children now, as far as\ their 
characters went. Only children in very old times did not learn in the 
same way that you do now. There were numbers of children who were 
born and grew up and died, you know, Joan, in the times when there was 
no writing or reading; the times when the ‘ perhaps stories’ grew up by 
being told from one to another.” 

‘““Yes, mother, and the ‘fairy stories,’ like the serpent talking : 
and” (Joan added softly) ‘‘like the story about God walking in the 
garden after the hot day was over. How funny it sounds!” 

‘Yes, it does sound strange,’ said her mother: ‘‘some of the old 
ideas about God make him seem just like a man. But as people grew 
wiser and learnt to understand and see more, they got to have grander 
and nobler thoughts of what God is and does.” 

‘Tell me about Cain and Abel, mother. What did they do?”’ 

“Cain was a ‘tiller of the ground.’ ”’ 

‘‘What is that, mother ? ’’ 

“Tt means that he was something like a farmer, or a gardener; he 
dug and prepared the ground, sowed the seed, and planted the plants ; 
then he tended or cared for the plants, doing all he could to grow 
good fruit, good corn, good roots; then gathered in the fruits, and 
prepared the land again for the next crop.”’ 

“ And what did Abel do? Did he help Cain?” 

‘“No, Abel was a shepherd, and kept sheep. After a time Cain and 
Abel each brought an offering, to give something to God, in return for 
all he gave to them, Cain brought some of the things that he had grown 
in the ground; and Abel brought a lamb from his flock.” 

‘‘What did he do with the lamb?”’ said Joan. 

“He killed it, to make what is called a sacrifice.” 

‘‘Oh, I am sorry he killed the little lamb. Why should he kill it 2? 
and what is a sacrifice ?”’ 

“When a man wanted to thank God for having given him things 
that he needed, such as food, flocks, cattle, rain or sunshine, he thought 
he could please God by giving something to him; and so he ‘offered 
up,’ as he said, something which he had, and gave itto God, He chose 
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the best thing that he could, for the people all thought that the very best 
should be given to God.”’ 

‘« But how could they give it, mother?” 

‘‘Tf a man was a shepherd, like Abel, he took one of his best lambs, 
and killed it, and thought that he in this way gave it to God.” 

“T’m sure God didn’t want the lamb to be killed, and I think he 
would be very sorry.”’ 

‘‘ Of course, Joan, we do not zow believe that God wishes us to make 
sacrifices of lambs to please him, and we have learnt that there are better 
ways of showing that we are grateful.”’ 

“7 think,” said Joan, ‘‘ that it would be much more grateful if he had 
been kind to the little lamb which God had given to him, instead of 
killing it.” 

‘“‘Yes, we can understand that now. But you see, Joan, in very old 
times people did not understand that. They thought of God as very like 
a man, and fancied what pleased men would please God in the same way ; 
and they knew that a man might very much like a present, and so they 
wanted to give a present to God.”’ 

“ Ves,—but not a dead lamb, mother. A man would like it alive.” 

‘Perhaps he would, Joan; but I think they did not see howto give 
it to God, alive; and they must have had, some idea of the sort of 
mystery that there is about dying. It is a change which we cannot 
truly understand; it will always be mysterious to us; and no doubt the 
ancient people had a dim sort of feeling of what we feel more strongly, 
that when a creature or a person dies God takes the spirit or the life. 
And so by killing the lamb they thought they gave it to God. Do you 
understand ? ”” 

‘Ves, mother, I think I do. When little Johnnie died, I remember 
how still he lay and how white he looked, and how gentle and kind he 
looked ; and his mother said ‘ God has taken him.’ I wonder how God 
does take the spirits, and what happens to them.” 

“That is what we can’t see, dear. It is as if God drewa sort of 
curtain, and partly hid all that from our eyes. But I think we can feel 
in our hearts a good deal about it, and that God takes people’s spirits to 
live on still in some other way.”’ 

Joan was silent for a little while; and then said, ‘‘ Well, but about 
the sacrifice, mother.’’ 

‘When the two brothers made their sacrifices, the story tells us that 
God liked Abel’s sacrifice of the lamb better than Cain’s offering of his 
fruits: and this made Cain very angry, and jealous of his brother.’ 

‘* How did they know which God liked best ? 

‘TI don’t know how they thought they knew; the story does not say 
that: it only says ‘the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering, 
but unto Cain and his offering he had not respect.’ And then it says 
that when God saw how angry Cain was, he told him that he must not be 
angry, but try and do right, and then his offering would please God, but 
that if he let himself be angry and jealous he would sometime find 
himself doing something very wicked: and God warned him that he 
ought to ‘rule over’ sin, and not let it get hold of him. But Cain did 
not take notice of the warning; and one day when he was in the field 
with his brother he killed him.’’ 

‘‘ What, killed his brother? O what a wicked man,” 
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‘‘ And then the story says that God said to Cain, ‘Where is Abel thy 
brother?’ And he said, ‘I know not; am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
And God said, ‘ What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground.’”’ 

‘It was no use Cain pretending that he didn’t know, mother, for of 
course God knew all about it as well as Cain did. I think God only 
asked him where Abel was to make him confess.’’ 

““Yes: that is the sort of way that God calls us all when we have 
done wrong. It is very terrible when people harden their hearts and 
fight against God’s warning voice.” 

‘‘Was it terrible for Cain? and what happened to him ? 

““VYes; when Cain added a lie to his other wickedness, and said, ‘I 
know not,’ then we are told that God gave him a punishment ; and it 
was this, that when he tilled the earth and tried to make things grow in 
it, they should fail and not give fruit; the earth should not give to him 
her strength; and he should wander from place to place, having no 
settled home, and fleeing from danger. When Cain heard this, he was 
horror-stricken, and said ‘My punishment is greater than I can bear. 
Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the ground ; 
and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a 
wanderer in the earth.’”’ 

‘Poor Cain!’ said Joan. ‘‘ Mother, I can’t help being sorry for 
him, though he was so wicked.” 

“Yes, Joan, I always feel sorry for Cain. I think the story is a very 
fine one, and shows the sort of rage and madness that makes people do 
very wicked things and then have to suffer for them for long and long 
afterwards. One can’t help feeling sorry for people who have to suffer ; 
and not the less when one knows that they have earned the suffering and 
must have it.” 

“What did Cain do?” 

‘‘He says then that everyone that he meets will want to kill him. 
But the story says that God put a mark on Cain by which he should be 
known, and then no one should kill him. I think he must often have 
wished for some one to kill him, that he might end his sad life.’’ 
~= “But if he had died, mother, his spirit would still live. Would he 
forget what he had done, and would it all be put away from him 2?” 

‘©T do not think so, Joan, and I think I spoke carelessly when I spoke 
of his ending his sad life. I feel sure that he could never forget his sin: 
but I often think that when people die, and leave behind their bodies, 
and many things that have tempted them to do wrong, their souls may 
see the good and right so much more clearly that the sight of their 
wickedness may flash upon them as if they had not known it before; and 
they may feel so ashamed that they are glad to take any punishment that 
God gives them, and do not wish to escape it.”’ 

Joan thought very quietly for some time, and then said gently, ‘I 
did not know that people could ever feel like that.” 

Her mother said, ‘‘ Do you remember, Joan, one day when you and 
Angus had been playing together and you quarrelled and were naughty, 
and I came in and heard loud angry voices; and when I asked what it 
was all about you both told me, and blamed each other; and then I 
began to blame you most, because Angus was your visitor, and you were 
my child? Do you remember what Angus did ?” 
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‘“Ves,’’said Joan. ‘‘ He jumped up and said ‘ It was my fault.’ ”’ 
‘Ves, he said ‘Don’t blame Joan, blame me, for I began it.’” 
‘Yes, he was good, mother.”’ 

‘Well, that is what I was trying to describe to you. Angus felt so 
strongly that he had done wrong, and was too honourable to let you be 
blamed, so he asked to have the blame himself.”’ } 

‘‘Yes,—I do understand, mother. Does the story say what Cain 
did, and that he wanted to bear his punishment ?”’ 

‘“No, there is hardly any more story about him. It says that ‘ Cain 
went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
on the east of Eden.’ ”’ 

“Nod, what a funny name! But that isn’t true, mother,—for he 
couldn’t go away from God.” 

‘“No, dear: but you remember, that I told you how God was 
thought of in old times more as a man than as the ever present 
Spirit. Just as in the story of Adam it says that God ‘walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day,’ so in the same way it was fancied 
that people could come and go before God’s face, and be sometimes near 
and sometimes far.”’ : 

‘‘ But that can’t be, I know. God is always close to us, wherever we 
are. Wecouldn’t live without God.” 

‘‘ Sometimes people say, as in the hymn ‘Be not far from me, O my 
God,’ but it is only we who are sometimes far from God, not he from us : 
it is when we are naughty that we keep ourselves from him, instead of 
keeping close to his side.” 

‘‘ But if he is everywhere, mother, that can’t be, can it ?”’ 

“There are different ways of being far or near, Joan. Yesterday 
when you were cross because you did not want to try and mend your 
frock, and wanted me to do it, I was close to you, and | threaded your 
needle and gave you your thimble, and showed you how to mend it, but 
you would not try, and only kicked your feet, and I felt as if my little 
Joan was a long way from me, and not at all close to me in spirit as she 
generally is. And so I went away to do other things, but I left my heart 
with my sulky little girl; and at last when I saw you begin to try, and 
then begin to cry, and then dry your eyes and come to me with a loving 
face again, we both felt that we were close together again.”’ 

Joan’s face grew very red, and a few little tears came into her eyes, 
and she was silent. Then she put her arms round her mother’s neck, 
and put her cheek close to hers. After a little while she whispered, 
“‘ Mother, is God sorry, like you, when I am naughty? Does it matter 
to him as much as to you?” 

‘“Yes, dear child, and more: no one can care as much as God, 
because of all his goodness and all his love. The better we grow, and 
the more loving, the more we shall care.” 

Again Joan was very quiet. After some time she said, ‘‘ What 
became of Cain, mother? Is there any more about him ?’’ 

‘The story only says that he had a wife and son, and that he 
called his son Enoch; and then built a city, and called it after him. 

‘‘T am glad he hada wife anda son, mother, they would help to 
comfort him. How funny to call a city after his son !’’ : 

‘And now Joan we must say good-bye to Cain, and you must go to 
bed ; so good night, dear.”’ 

GERTRUDE MarTINEAU, 
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GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 


Letter X.—Companions. 


Y dear niece,—I am very sorry for you. You have been learning 
a hard lesson in a hard way. Your comfort must be that having 
learned it, you will probably never forget it. And you might: have lost 
more than you have lost in the learning ; more time and more strength, 
and more of something which is better than either, more of that power to 
love which is, after all, our best possession in this life. It is a beautiful 
thing to be loved, but it is a very much more beautiful oneto love. I am 
glad, my dear, to hear you say you cannot give up loving your friend. 
Love would be a very poor thing, hardly worthy. of the name, that could 
die out because it was disappointed. Now that you know what your 
friend really is, you will not be likely to be led by her, and your kind 
feeling for her may at some time give you the power of helping her. The 
right sort of love is the sort that does not only give us _ pleasure 
ourselves, but makes us want to do some service for those we love. 

But, my dear niece, you must not be led away by my sympathy to 
think that I do not see that you are in fault in this matter. You have 
been to blame, and I cannot wonder that your father is angry with you. 
I do hope you will let this trouble be a warning to you. 

I cannot help thinking it most fortunate that this girl should so soon 
have shown you something of her real character. If you had been com- 
panions much longer without your finding out how untrustworthy she 
was, I am afraid she must have done you a great deal of harm. 

I do not think you can have liked her simply because she was pretty 
and gay and talkative. | am willing to believe that there was something 
more in her, in fact that she was really what is called a “taking ”’ girl. 
And that is where the danger comes in. People without principle do much 
more harm when they are attractive and pleasant than when they are 
disagreeable and rough in their manners and ways. 

I always keep my poisonous drugs in a special sort of bottle and label 
them big: ‘‘ Poison.’”’ It would be very convenient if people were 
marked in something the same sort of way, only unluckily it cannot be 
done. Very few folk carry the stamp of what they really are, outside. 
So it often happens that young people are misled by older ones, or 
cleverer ones, who happen to have handsome faces and pleasant manners. 
And it is not every girl who has a careful father and a kind brother to 
help her out of scrapes, or to keep her from getting into them. 

You cannot be too careful about the companions you choose when you 
are young. Do not be in a hurry to ‘‘ make friends.’’ Be content to 
wait a little while until the people who attract you have time to show you 
what they really are—give yourself opportunities of knowing them and 
give them opportunities of knowing you. 

If you persist in being in a hurry you may, of course, come out all 
right. People may prove to be all that you think them, but the chances 
are that you are running a great risk; a risk of being misled, and, at 
the best, a risk of giving your love and trust and faith to those who are 
not worthy of such precious gifts, and you know yourself how bitter the 
disappointment is when you find out your mistake, and what a sore 
heart it gives to keep on loving where trust and faith are gone. 

Do not think that I mean that, all your life, I want you to try to keep 
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company only with those who are better than yourself. I hope I have 
never yet taught you that it is right to be selfish in any way. And to seek 
your own moral good in that way would be about as selfish a thing as you 
could do. To go through life always receiving help and never giving it 
would be a mean thing indeed. Nor do I think the morality, the 
‘‘ goodness’? would be worth much that had to be fenced round in that 
way to keep it safe. If you were to be always so careful as that, you 
might as well be a nun at once and live in a convent. I would like to see 
you with a sort of goodness that should be like a strong, healthy oak-tree, 
able to stand a good many changes of weather, not like a delicate hot- 
house plant which would die if you let in a little more cold air than usual. 
But give your oak-tree time to grow, before you try it too roughly. 

You would think anyone very foolish who, not knowing how to swim, 
should jump overboard in a rough and stormy sea, and trust to chance 
for his being saved. This life is, for all of us, a very stormy sea. 
We must face it—we must learn not to be afraid of the waves. 
But do not let us pretend that they are not there, that the sea is a nice, 
smooth piece of water in which nobody could be drowned. And, above 
all, let us learn to swim, before we venture out into the depths. 

Remember that the woman who cannot help herself, cannot help other 
people either. If she is to be guided, now by this person with a pleasant 
flattering tongue, now by that other with a handsome face and winning 
manners, she is pretty sure to do harm in the world instead of good, one 
or other you must do, remember. 

There is no neutral ground in morality. [Explain and illustrate. ] 

In short, my dear, what I would say is,.‘‘ Do not run into temptation 
before you are ready to stand against it.’’ Of course, you must face 
temptation, but try your best to keep out of it until your character has 
grown strong and healthy, and your judgment is ripe enough to enable 
you to decide correctly as to what is temptation and what is not. 

Further, remember that, for young people, temptation comes, 
perhaps, more often, through their companions than in any other way. 
If a girl makes a bosom-friend of one who is without principle, it is hardly 
to be expected that she will, herself, have principle enough for both. 

pine sermon is long enough. Good-bye; give the enclosed note to your 
father. 
Your affectionate Aunt, ANNE. 


OLD TESTAMENT REFORMERS.—IV. 
Elijah (2). 

- a previous lesson we noticed the commencement of Elijah’s mission, 

and the hardships he suffered, when he first devoted himself to the 
task of reforming the religion of Israel. A long while after we get 
another picture of the prophet’s condition ; and westill find him a lonely, 
sorrowing, and almost despairing man. We see how great is the strain 
imposed upon a man who undertakes to recall his fellows to a higher 
conception of religion and God; how often he must be solitary and in 
need, how often he must suffer bitter disappointment, and may give way 
to hopeless despondency. And with what a discouraging, or even hostile 
reception, all his efforts are met. He brings upon himself hatred and 
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persecution, and often has to flee for his life. We recognise at once the 
truth of this picture ; how like in many respects to the lives of John the 
Baptist and Jesus, and to many other reformers and martyrs. 

Between the earlier and later incidents in the life of Elijah, which bear 
a great deal of resemblance to each other, there is introduced a remark- 
able story about which something must be said. . 

It is so inconsistent with what follows, and so improbable in itself, 
that we are compelled to look upon it as entirely legendary, though no 
doubt it illustrates the great conflict which was in progress between the 
worshippers of Jehovah and the worshippers of Baal. 

Elijah is said to have made a proposal to the priests of Baal to put 
their respective gods to a public test. ‘He proposed to Ahab to send four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal to Mount Carmel, and by the result 
of an experiment decide whether Jehovah or Baal was the true God. 
And Elijah said to the people, ‘‘ How long halt ye between two opinions ? 
If Jehovah be God, follow him ; and if Baal, then follow him. I alone 
remain a prophet of Jehovah, and Baal’s prophets are four hundred and 
fifty. Let us take a bullock each, lay it on wood, and put no fire under 
it, and call ye on the name of your gods, and I will call upon the name 
of Jehovah, and the God who answereth by fire let him be God.”’ And 
the people answered and said, ‘‘ The word is good.”’ 

To us this proposal seems absurd, but it would not seem so to the 
ancients, and it would not seem absurd to the priests of Baal and the 
Canaanites. But amongst the heathen these experiments were often 
decided by a pretended miracle or trick. There-is a story told by the 
historian Rufinus, which illustrates the popular belief in the subject, 
though the story itself may not be true. He says that the Chaldeans, 
who adored jive, carried their god, that is a fire, into several countries to 
try his powers over the gods of other nations. He baffled the images of 
brass, gold, silver, wood, or of whatever other material they were formed, 
testifying his power by reducing them to dust, and thus his worship was 
everywhere established. But when he was brought into Egypt, the priest 
of Canopus thought of a stratagem which succeeded in evincing the 
superiority of the god whom he served. The jars in which the Egyptians 
were in the habit of purifying the water of the Nile, having been per- 
forated on all sides with small imperceptible holes, he took one of them, 
stopped the holes with wax, and fitted the jar’s mouth to the head of an 
idol. When the Chaldean priests applied their fire to this strange idol, 
the heat of course melted the wax, and the water flowing out extinguished 
the fire, giving Canopus the victory over the god of the Chaldeans. It is 
not likely that Elijah descended to any trick of that sort, it is more likely 
that the whole story is a work of imagination. 

The story relates that Mount Carmel was the scene of this exploit, 
and naturally it might have been chosen for sucha scene, as naturally 
also it might have been chosen by a writer for the site of such a scene 
even if the event was purely legendary. Mount Carmel is a magnificent 
promontory running out into the Mediterranean Sea. It is about eight 
miles long, and the highest point is about twothousand feet. It descends 
almost abruptly on one side to the sea and on the other to the plain. It 
is very fertile and lovely, while the plain below is bare and barren. The 
event is supposed to have taken place on the inland side, which could be 
seen by the people on the piain to a great distance, 
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On this hill-side the altars were erected, and the priests of Baal called 
upon their god from morning till mid-day, saying, ‘‘O Baal, hear us !”’ 
But there was no voice, nor any that answered. Then they jumped 
about the altar they had made. Elijah is next represented as taunting 
them, ‘Call him louder, for he is a god; perhaps he is talking, or 
hunting, or gone on a journey, or peradventure he is asleep and must be 
awakened.” The priests became more and more excited as was their 
habit in their worship, and cut themselves with their sacrificial instru- 
ments till the blood flowed. The heathens, as they get excited in 
worship, act in this way, by leaping, shouting, and cutting themselves, 
and they expect the gods to notice their appeals. Still, no god took 
any notice of this noise and excitement. 

Then in the evening came Elijah’s turn, and he built up Jehovah’s 
altar which had been thrown down, and placed the wood on it, and} then 
the bullock, and dug a trench round, and had water poured over it,—as 
much as to say, see there is no deception. Then he prayed to Jehovah, - 
and the fire of the Lord fell and consumed the sacrifice and the wood 
and the stones and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
trenches, and the people, when they saw it, felt on their faces and cried 
out, ‘ Jehovah he is the God! Jehovah he is the God !” 

Then Elijah said, ‘‘ Take all the prophets of Baal, let not one of them 
escape,’’ and they took them, and Elijah brought them down to the brook 
Kishon, and slew them there. The story would read better, we should 
think, if Elijah had been represented as content with the moral victory 
he had achieved, and had not acted in this cruel and bloodthirsty way. 

It illustrates the savage way in which heathen tribes regarded those 
who worshipped a different god from themselves, and we see clearly how 
much more beautiful is the gentle and tolerant spirit of Christianity. 

Strange to say, we next find Elijah a fugitive and alone; and it 
must appear that the whole of this incident is an interpolation, and that 
the history of the prophet would be more consistent without it. 

It is explained that Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, who some time before had 
had the prophets of Jehovah slain, having heard of Elijah’s exploit, sent 
a messenger to him, saying she would have his life on the morrow. This 
appears likely, if Jezebel had been instrumental in killing the other 
prophets, and she might well determine to take his life also. 

It is a story of religious persecution, just as the Jews were persecuted 
in the days of the Maccabees, and the Christians under the Romans, and 
the Puritans under the Stuarts, the stories are remarkably and fearfully 
alike. So Elijah fled for his life, and came to Beersheba, which was over 
the border in Judzea. He went a day’s journey into the wilderness and 
sat down under a tree, called a juniper tree, but probably a kind of 
broom (genista), and he begged that he might die. ‘It is enough, now 
O Lord, take away my life for | am not better than my fathers.”’ He 
journeyed to Horeb, and again broke out in sorrowful complaint. ‘‘ The 
Children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am 
left, and they seek my life to take it away.’’ 

This corresponds with the earlier picture of Elijah’s life, and is in 
keeping with the history of Ahab and Jezebel, but does not seem at all to 
fit in with the story of the scene of Mount Carmel. 

WatTeER Luioyp, 


